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Ultimate disposal, following treatment, is usually to the sewer system
for certain liquids or to a sanitary landfill for solids. Treatment products
can include autoclaved tissue culture fluids, ash and residue from a
pathological waste incinerator, and pipettes that have been soaked in a
chemical disinfectant such as an iodine solution. Local regulations, in
addition to those of the federal and state governments, may control
wastes discharged to both sewage systems and sanitary landfills, and
consequently regulations at all these levels should be consulted before
selecting a final disposal strategy for such products.

If the biological waste contains a chemical contaminant, the selection
of a treatment/disposal strategy becomes more complicated than when
considering only biological waste. For example, autoclaving a cell culture
contaminated with a highly volatile carcinogen could lead to a dangerous
release of the carcinogen. In incineration, a common treatment for dead
animals, the volatilization of the chemical contaminant may be bene-
ficial, particularly if the chemical itself is oxidized to harmless end prod-
ucts. However, if the contaminant contains a volatile metal, such as
mercury or lead, or is an organic compound that is difficult to destroy
by combustion, such as tetrachlorodibenzodioxin, incineration may ac-
tually serve to disperse a toxic substance into the air, and some other
method of disposal should be chosen. Similarly, for chemical decontam-
ination of pathogenic materials that contain added chemicals, an as-
sessment of the interaction between the chemical species is helpful in
anticipating potentially harmful end products (e.g., chlorination yielding
chloramines) and in assuring that the amount of disinfecting chemical
is adequate to destroy the pathogens.

In some cases considerations such as those raised above will help to
identify a treatment method that satisfactorily addresses both chemical
and biological concerns. It is quite possible, however, that the chemical
contaminant is in such high concentration or is of such a nature that
traditional biological treatment methods are not suitable. In such cases
it may be necessary to give priority to the chemical nature of the CCBW
and treat it as a hazardous waste. Often the CCBW can be treated and
rendered innocuous by chemical waste incineration.* Otherwise, dis-
posal in a secure landfill may be the solution.

*Multipurpose chemical-waste incinerators are usually operated under more rigorous com-
bustion conditions than pathological incinerators. See Chapter 9 for additional discussion
of this subject.